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D O O 

Done, a kind of interjeftion. The word by which a wager is 
concluded ; when a wager is offered, he that accepts it fays 
done . 

Done : the wager ? Shakefpeare’ s Tempejl. 

One thing, fweet-heart, I will afk ■, 

Take me for a new-fafhion’d malk. 

—Done : but my bargain (hall be this, 

I’ll throw my malk off when I kifs. Cleveland. 

’Twas done and done , and the fox, by confent, was to be 
the judge. L' Eflrange, Fab. 133. 

Do'njon. n.f. [now corrupted to dungeon , from domnionum , 
low Latin, according to Menage .] The higheft and ftrongeft 
tower of the caftle, in which prifoners were kept; as in 
Chaucer. 

The grete toure, that was fo thicke and ftrong. 

Which of the caftle was the chief dongeon. 

Wherein the knightes were in prifon. 

Was evinjoynant to the garden-wall, 

Ther as this Emely had her playeing. Chaucer. 

Do'nor. n.f. [from dono, Latin.] A giver ; a beftower ; one 
who gives any thing. 

Litters thick befiege the donor's gate. 

And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 

The promis’d dole. Dryden' s Juvenal , Sat. i. 

It is a mighty check to beneficent tempers to confider how 
often good defigns are fruftrated by an ill execution of them, 
and perverted to purpofes, which, could the donors themfelves 
have forefeen, they would have been very loth to promote. 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

Do'odle. n.f. [a cant word, perhaps corrupted from do little. 
Faineant .] A trifler ; an idler. 

To DOOM. v. a. [beman, Saxon.] 

1. To judge. 

Him through malice fall’n. 

Father of mercy and grace ! thou did’ft not doom 
So ftridlly, but much more to pity incline. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2 . To condemn to any punifhment ; to fentence. 

He may be doom’d to chains, to fliame, to death. 

While proud Hippolitus fhall mount his throne. Smith. 

Juftly th’ impartial fates confpire. 

Dooming that fon to be the fire 

Of fuch another fon. Granville. 

3. To pronounce condemnation upon any. 

Minos, the ftri£t inquifitor, appears. 

And lives and crimes, with his afleflors, hears ; 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rolls, 

Abfolvcs the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dryden s Ain. 

4. To command judicially or authoritatively. 

Have I a tongue to doom my brother’s death ? 

And fhall that tongue give pardon to a flave? Shakefpeare. 

5. Todeftine; to command by uncontrolable authority. 

Fate and the gods, by their fupreme command. 

Have doom’d our fhips to feek the Latian land. Dryd. Ain. 

I have no will but what your eyes ordain ; 

Deftin’d to love, as they are doom’d to reign. Granville. 
Doom. n.f. [00m, Saxon; doem, Dutch.] 

1. Judicial fentence; judgment. 

He’s fled, my lord, and all his pow’rs do yield ; 

And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 

Expc£l your highnefs’ doom of life or death. Shakefp. H. VI. 

To Satan, firft in fin, his doom apply’d. 

Though in myfterious terms, judg’d as then beft. Milton. 

And now, without redemption, all mankind 
Mutt have been loft, adjudg’d to death and hell 
By doom fevere. Milton's Paradife Left, b. m. /. 224. 

In the great day, wherein the fecrets of all hearts fhall be 
laid open, no one fnall be made to anfwer for what he knows 
nothing of ; but fhall receive his doom , his confcience accuhng 
or excufing him. ^ oc e ‘ 

2 . The great and final judgment. 

Search Windfor-caftle, elves within and out : 

Strew good luck, Ouphes, on every facred room. 

That it may ftand ’till the perpetual doom. Shakefpeare. 

3. Condemnation. 

Revoke thy doom , 

Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat. 

I’ll tell thee thou do’ft evil. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

4. Determination declared. 

If friend or foe, let him be gently ufed 
—Revoke that doom of mercy; for tis Clifford. Sh. tl. \ 1. 

c. The ftate to which one is deftined. 

By day the web and loom, 

And homely houfhold-tafk, fhall be her doom. Dryd. Iliad. 
6. Ruin ; definition. 

From the fame foes, at laft, both felt their doom. 

And the fame age faw learning fall, and Rome. rope. 
Do'omsday. n.f. [doom and day.] 7 he day ot final and um- 
vcrfal judgment ; the laft, the great day. 

Men, wives, and children flare, cry out, and run. 

As it were doomfday. Shakefpeare s Julius Ceefar. 

They may ferve for any theme, and never be out of date 
until doomfday. Bremen's Vulgar Errours, b. 1. r. 6. 


Dryden, 


DOR 

Our fouls, not yet prepar’d for upper light, 

’Till doomfday wander in the fhades of night : 

This only holiday of all the year. 

We privileg’d in funfhine may appear. 

2. The day of fentence or condemnation. 

All-fouls day is my body’s doomfday. Shakefpeare' s R ]]j 

Doomsday-book., n.f [doomfday -And booh.] A hook made bv 
order of William the Conqueror, in which the eftates of 
the kingdom were regiftered. 

The Danes alfo brought in a reckoning of money by ores, 
per oras, which is mentioned in doomfday -look Camden 

DOOR, n.f [cop, buj-.e, Saxon ; dorr is, Erfe.] 

1. The gate of a houfc; that which opens to yield entrance. 
Door is ufed of houfes and gates of cities, or publick build- 
ings, except in the licence of poetry. 

All the caftle quaked from the ground, 

And every d or of free-will open flew. Fairy Ifyecn, b. i. 
In the fide a dor 

Contriv’d ; and of provifions laid in large, 

For man and beaft. Miltons Paradife Lofl, b. xi. 

To the fame end men fev’ral paths may tread. 

As many doors into one temple lead. Denim. 

For without rules there can be no art, any more than there 
can be a houfe without a door to condudt you in. Dryd. Duff 

2. In familiar language, a houfe. 

Lay one piece of fiefh or fifh in the open air, and mother 
of the fame kind and bignefs within doors. Bacon s Not. Hif. 

Let him doubt whether his cloaths be warm, and fo go 
naked ; whether his houfe be firm, and live without do rs. 

Deca, of i ietj, 

Martin’s office is now the fecond door in the ftrect, where 
he will fee Parnel. Arbutb. 

Lambs, though they are bred within doors, and never law 
the actions of their own fpecies, pufb at thofe who approach 
them with their foreheads. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 121. 

The fultan entered again the peafant’s houfe, and turned the 
owner out of doors. Addifon s Guardian, N 

3. Entrance; portal. 

The tender blades of grafs appear, 1 

And buds, that yet the blaft of Eurus fear, t 

Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year .Dry. ] 

4. Pafiage; avenue; means of approach. 

The indifpcnfable neccffity of fincere obedience, (huts the 
door againft all temptations to carnal fecurity. Emnmi 

5. Out of Door, or Doors. No more to be found; quite 
gone ; fairly lent away. 

Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now, 
With a harfh voice and fupcrcilious brow, 

To fervile duties, thou would’fi fear no more; 

The gallows and the whip are out of door. Dryden sPrf. 
His imaginary title of fatherhood is out of doors , and Cain 
is no prince over his brother. 

6. At the Door of any one. Imputable ; chargeable upon him.* 

In any of which parts, if I have failed, the fault lies wholly 
at my door. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy , Preface, 

n. Next Door to. Approaching to ; near to ; bordering upon. 
A feditious word leads to a broil, and a riot unpuniined is 
but next door to a tumult. L'Ejhnit. 

Do'orcase. n.f [door and cafe.] The frame in which the door 

is inclofed. , . , , . , 

The making of frames for doer cafes, is the framing ; o 
pieces of wood athwart two other pieces. Mox. Mtcb. tftr. 
Do'oRKEErER. n.f. [door and keeper.] Porter; one that 'eeps 
the entrance of a houfe. 

He that hath given the following affiftanees to thee, 
to be even a doorkeeper in God s houfe, and to be a lcrvan 
the meaneft of God’s fervants. Taylor s Prejoa. 

Do'ouet. n. f. A paper containing a warrant. 

Before the inftitution of this form and office, n 
covenant for the levying any final concord in chief, r • W 
for licence to alien, nor warrant for pardon of alienat 1 • 

%££*"*** - 

Do'rmant. adj. [dormant, French.] 


99. 


Headragon ! if he be, ’tis a very peaceful one : I «« 
fure his anger is dormant-, or fhould he feem to to > 
lafhing him, and he will fleep like a top. Long. OJU.Jr 


2. In a fleepmg pofture. it not a lion 

If a lion were the coat of Judah, > y , 1 Jj,, 

rampant, but rather couchant Ai^ dormant. Br^t* i fa 
With .his radius he is raid to link. » hi, 
which he lies, as it were, dormant. Crew's AEJ * 10 

reach. • 

3. Private ; not publick. , fo u: ers throughout 

There were other dormant muflers of taAM* ^ ^ 

all parts of the realm, that were P ut ‘ ^ ^ ^ fys. 
drawn together. 

4. Concealed ; not divulged. 


to 


referve thefe_ privileges dsrnuA^ 


It would be prudent r- . 

never to be produced but upon great octalions, 

, Leaning; not perpendicular. 


Old 
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D OT 

Old dormant windows muft confefs 
Her beams : their glimmering fpcclacles, 

Struck with the fplendor of her face, 

Do th’ office of a burning-glals. 

Do'rmitory. n.f. [dormitorium, Latin.] 

1 A place to fleep in : ufed commonly for a room with many 

Rooms that have thorough lights arc left for entertainment, 
and thofe that have windows on one fide for dormitories. Mori. 

Naked mourns the dormitory wall, . 

And Jones and Boyle’s united labours fall. Pope’s Duncrad. 

2. A burial place. ... . T - n j 

The places where dead bodies are buried, are in Latin called 

ceemitena, and in Englifh dormitories. Aylife’s Paragon. 

Do'rmouse. n.f [dorado, to fleep, and moufe.] A fmall ani- 
mal which pafles a large part of the Winter in fleep. 

Come, we all fleep, and are mere dormice flies, 

A little lefs than dead : more dulnefs hangs 
On us than on the moon. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

After they have lain a little while they grow as drowfy as 
dormice, unlefs they are roufed. Collier on Thought . 

Dorn, n.f [from dorn, German, a thorn.] I he name ot a 
fifh ; perhaps the fame as the thornback. 

The coaft is ftored both with fhellfifh, as fcallops and 
fheathfifh, and flat, as turbets, dor ns, and holybut. Car mi. 

Do'rnick. n.f. [of Deornici in Flanders, where firft made.] 

A fpecies of linen cloath ufed in Scotland for the table. 

To DORR. v. a. [tor, ftupid, 7 eutonick J To deafen or 
ftupify with noife. This word 1 find only in Skinner. 

Dorr. n.f. [fo named probably from the noife which he 
' makes.] A kind of flying infed, remarkable for flying with 
a loud noife. 

The dorr , or hedge-chafer’s chief marks are thefe : his 
head is fmall, like that of the common beetle : this and his 
eyes black : his fhoulder-piece, and the middle of his belly, 
alfo black ; but juft under the wing-fiiclls fpotted with white. 
His wing-fhells, legs, and the end of his tail, which is long 
and flat-pointed, of a light chefnut : his breafL efpccially, 
covered with a dov. ny hair. Grew s A.ujaum. 

Dorsel. ) n.f. [from dorfum, the back. ] A pannier ; a bafket 
Do'rser. i or bag, one of which hangs on either fide a beaft 
of burthen, for the reception of things of fmall bulk. 
Dorsi'ferous. \n.f. [dorfum and fero, or pario, Latin.] 
DoRSx'parous. S Having ihe property of bearing or bring- 
ing forth on the back. It is ufed of plants that have the 
feeds on the back of their leaves, as fern ; and may be pro- 
perly ufed of the American frog, which brings forth young 
from her back. 

Do'rture. n.f. [contracted from dorrniturc ; dsrmitwra, Lat. 
dortoir, French.] A dormitory ; a place to fleep in. 

He led us to a gallery like a dorture, where he fhewed us 
along the one fide, for the other was but wall and window, 
feventeen cells, very neat, having partitions of cedar-wood. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Dose. n.f. [&<r»j.] 

t . So much of any medicine as is taken at one time, gurney. 
The too vig’rous dofe too fiercely wrought, 

And added fury to the ftrength it brought. Dryden' s Virgil. 
In a vehement pain of the head he preferibed the juice of 
the thapfia in warm water, without mentioning the dfe. 

A’ butbnet. 

2 . As much of any thing as falls to a man’s lot. 

No fooner does he peep into 
The world, but he has done his doc; 

Married his punctual dofe of wives. 

Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives. Hudibras , p. ii. 

3. It is often ufed of the utmoft quantity of ftrong liquor that 
a man can fwallow. He ha> his dofe, that is, he can carry off 
no more. 

To Dose. v. a. 

1. To proportion a medicine properly to the patient or difeafe. 

Plants feldom ufed in medicine, being efteemed poifonous, 
if corrected, and exactly dofed, may prove powerful me- 
dicines. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

2. To give phyfick to any man in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Do'ssil. n j. [corrupted from d rfel, fomething laid upon the 

part.] A pledget ; a nodule or lump of lint, to be laid on a 
fore. 

Her complaints put me upon dreffing with fuch medica- 
ments as bafilicon, with precipitate, upon a doffil. IVjcman. 
Dost, [the fccond perfon of do.] 

Why then deft treat me with rebukes, inftead 
Of kind condoling cares, and friendly forrow ? Addif. Cato. 
DO r. n. f. [ I his is derived by Skinner from dotter, German, 
the white of an egg, and interpreted by him a grume of pus. 
it has now no fuch fignificaiion, and feems rather corrupted 
from jet, a point.] A fmall point or fpot made to mark any 
place in a writing. 

I o Dot . v. n. [from the noun.] To make dots, or fpots. 
Do'tace n.f [from dote ] 

1. Lofs of un.lcrffanding ; imbecillity of mind; delirioufnefs. 

_ The fou! in all hath one intelligence ; 

I hough too much moifture in an infant’s brain. 



DOT 

And too much drinefs in an old nTan’s feofej 
Cannot the prints of outward things ret ^ 1 " • 

Then doth the foul want work, an<_ idle litj 
And this we childifhncfs and dotage call. 

I hold, that perfedl joy makes all our parts 
As joyful as our hearts : 

Our fenfes tell us, if we pleafe not them. 

Our love is but a dotage , or a dream. 

2i Exceffive fondnefs. 

If on your head my fury does not turn. 

Thank that fond dotage which fo much you fcorn Dryden. 
Do'tal. adj. [dotalis, Latin.] Relating to t e por 

woman; conflicting her portion ; compnfed in her portion. 
Shall I, of one poor dotal town pofieft, 

My people thin, my wretched country watte . 

An exil’d prince, and on a fhaking throne, 

Or rifle my patron’s fubjeds, or my own ? Gar to sUv . 

Do'tard. n.f. [from dote. J A man whofe age has rmpaire 
his intclledls ; a man in his fecond childhood ; called m fo: . 

provinces a twichild. 

Dotard, faid he, let be thy deep advife.. 

Seems that through many years thy wits thee fail. 

And that weak old hath left thee nothing w ife, 

Elfe never fhould thy judgement be fo frail, tairy ^ucen. 

The fickly dotard w'ants a wife, . 

To draw off his laft dregs of life. . Prior. 

Dota'tion. n.f. [dotatio, Latin.] The a£l of giving a owry 
or portion. _ Dl£i ' 

To DOTE v.n. [doten, Dutch; radoter, French.] 

1. To have the intelletft impaired by age or paffion ; to be de- 
lirious. 

Unlefs the fear of death make me dote, 

I fee my fon. Sbakcfp. Com. of Err. 

A fword is upon the liars, and they fhall dote : a fword is 
upon her mighty men, and they fhall be difmayed. Jcr. 1 . 36. 
Time has made you dote , and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin’d, in your lonely cell : 

Go, be the temple and the gods your care ; 

Permit to men the thought of peace and war. Dryd. Ain . 
When an old woman begins to dote, and grow chargeable 
to a parifh, file is turned into a witch, and fills the country 
with extravagant fancies. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 1 1 7. 

2 . To be in love to extremity. 

He was ftriken with great affedlion towards me, which fince 
is grown to fuch a doting love, that, ’till I was fain to get this 
place, fometimes to retire in freely : I was even choked with 
his tedioufnefs Sidney. 

I have long loved her, and bellowed much on her, fol- 
lowed her with a doting obfervance. Shak. M. IVives of IVindf. 
To Dote upon. To regard with exceffive fondnefs; to love to 
excefs. 

All their prayers and love 
Were fet on Hereford, whom they doted on, 

And blefs’d, and grac’J. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. 

Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, 

Becaufe thou feed me dote upon my love. Shakefpeare : 

All the beauties of the court befides. 

Are mad in love, and dote upon your perfon. Denham. 

Mark thofe who dote on arbitrary power. 

And you fhall find ’em either hot-brain’d youth, 

Or needy bankrupts. Dryden. 

Would you fo dote upon your firft defire. 

As not to entertain a nobler fire ? Dryelcn' s Indian Emperor, 
We elote upon this prefent world, and the enjoyments of 
it; and ’tis not without pain and fear, and reludtancy, that 
we are torn from them, as if our hopes lay all within the 
compafs of this life. Burnet. 

O death, all eloquent ! you only prove 
What dull we dote on, when ’tis man we love. Pope. 
Do'ter. n.f. [from dote.] 

1. One whofe underflanding is impaired by years ; a dotard. 

What fhould a bald fellow do with a comb, a dumb do ter 
with a pipe, or a blind man with a looking-glafs ? Burton . 

2. A man fondly, weakly, and exceffively in love. 

If in black my lady’s brow be deckt, 

It mourns that painting and ufurping hair 
Should ravifh dot as with a falfe afpcdl ; 

And therefore is fhe born to make black fair. Shakefpeare. 
Our doter s upon red and white are inceffantly perplexed, by 
the incertainty both of the continuance of their mi'lrefs’s 
kindnefs, and of the lading of her beauty. Boyle. 

Do'tingly. adv. [from diing.] Fondly; by exceffive fond- 
nefs. 

That he, to wedlock dotingly betray’d. 

Should hope in this lewd town to find a maid ! Dryd. Juv, 
Dottard. n.f. This word feems to fignify a tree kept low 
by cutting. 

For great trees, we fee almoft all overgrown trees in church- 
yards, or near ancient buildings, and the like, are pollards and 
dottards, and not trees at their full height. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 
Dotterel, n.f. [from dote.] 7 he name of a bird that 
mimicks geflures. 

We 


